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284 The Book of Job considered 

predicates accordingly. It is no contradiction if its " unpictu- 
rable notions" cannot be imagined. 

III. TTumgM of Space. 

1. Space if finite must be limited from without. 

2. But such external limitations would require space to ex- 
ist in. 

3. And hence the supposed limits of space posit space be- 
yond them instead of negating space — they prove space to 
be continuous and not finite. It appears, therefore, that space 
is of such a nature that it can end in, or be limited by, itself 
alone, and thus is universally continuous or infinite. 

IV. Representation of Space. 

If the result attained by thought is correct, space is infi- 
nite ; and if this is so, it cannot be imagined or represented. 
Therefore we are prepared to expect what Hamilton states as 
a result of the attempt to realize an image of space : " The 
imagination sinks exhausted." 

If imagination had succeeded in "realizing" space it would 
have proved space to be picturable, and hence finite ; and 
here would have been a true contradiction. 

As it is, however, the impotency of imagination is a nega- 
tive confirmation of the positive assertion made by tliought. 



THE BOOK OF JOB CONSIDERED AS AN 
ART-COMPOSITION. 

Translated from the German of J. G. Herder, by A. E. KitOEGER. 

The book contains a twofold scene, in heaven and on earth. 
Above, the action takes place ; down below, the discussion. 
The lower knows not the meaning of the above, hence it 
oounsels hither and thither: the daily condition of all philos- 
ophies and theodicies of the world. 

The book has for its subject a sufferer — nay, an innocent 
and even bodily afflicted sufferer. Hence we pardon him aU 
his sighs and complaints; for even a hero groans when suf- 
fering bodily pain. He sees immediate death before him and 
prays for it ; his life is embittered ; why should he not groan ? 
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Job suflfers as the glory and pride of God ; his plagues are 
sent on him to prove true the word of honor given by the 
Creator ; is a nobler point of view of human suffering possi- 
ble ? It is this great plan of the book that is the theodicy of 
the "World-monarch — not the one-sided justifications from 
the mouths of the wise men of the earth ; although they also 
say much that is beautiful. 

But all they say brings no comfort ; nay, it embitters. Job 
outvies them in describing the power and wisdom of God, and 
nevertheless remains miserable — a usual picture of earthly 
comfort. Their view is too narrow and overclouded; they 
seek for reasons in the dust, whereas they ought to look for 
them beyond the stars. Which of them reaches so far ? Not 
a single one even surmises that the reason of Job's suffering 
is that which the first chapter narrates.* 

What honor is heaped upon the unfortunate man sitting in 
the ashes ! He is a spectacle forthe angels and for all the hosts 
of heaven. Job approves his virtue ; justifies the word of the 
Creator ; and God holds ready the wreath wh.erewith to crown 
him. This double scene, and the invisible spectators who 
watch how Job may bear his misfortune, render sacred the 
scene of the whole book. 

The man, who is to be an example of human strength and 
fidelity to the heavens, is upon earth entangled in a conflict 
of reasoning ; and even here he shows himself to be a man 
like others. The poet has given him a quick character, and 
a warmth which carries him away at the very first and really 
mild address of Eliphaz. This leaven is the fermenting ele- 
ment of his virtue, and likewise of these conversations ; they 
would be tedious and uninstructive if in them his friends 
merely comforted and Job merely complained. 

A fine thread pervades them all. The three wise men speak 
characteristically, and Job overcomes them both as a wise 
man and as a poet. Eliphaz is the most modest, placing even 
the very first teaching addressed to Job in the mouth of an 
oracle ;t Bildad attacks Job rather more ; Zophar chiefly ex- 
aggerates what Bildad has said — he is also the first one to 
leave the scene. 

» Chap. 1: 8-12. Chap. 2: 3-6. 
] q t Chap. 5 : 12. 
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There are three attacks of the men.* At the end of the first, 
matters have already progressed so far that Job makes a judi- 
cial appeal from them, his accusers, to God.f In the second 
attack the thread is knotted most, and it is indeed the climax 
of the conversation, for at the end of it Job goes so far as to 
assert against Zophar that it is precisely the wicked who have 
the best lot in this world ;:t ^^ assertion to which he is led 
altogether by the heat of the discussion. Eliphaz tries to 
smooth matters by a fine turn ; but the discussion has grown 
too bitter. Job maintains his statement;! Bildad knows 
little to object, § Zophar nothing at all,1^ and Job is the vic- 
tor. He stalks like a lion amongst his succumbed enemies, 
takes back what he has uttered in the heat of the argument, 
and pours forth, in three rhapsodies, sentences that are the 
crowning glory of the book.** 

Monotonously as all these speeches sound to us, they yet 
are planned with light and shade, and the thread or rather 
the confusion of the matter increases from speech to speech, 
till Job collects- himself and softens his assertions. He who 
does not follow this thread does not observe how Job always 
twists the arrow out of his opponent's hand, and either says 
better what has been said or uses his opponent's arguments 
for liis own case, has failed to perceive the life, the growth, 
and, in short, the soul of the book. 

Job begins with a beautiful elegy ,tt and generally concludes 
his sayings with one of these touching lamentations. They 
are like the choruses of ancient tragedy, making the subject- 
matter universal and human. 

When Job has overcome the wise men, a young prophet 
enters upon the scene.:|4 Like most of the God-inspired men 
of this kind, he is assuming, bold, alone wise, and makes 
grand images without end or purpose ; hence no one replies 
to him. He stands there like a mere shadow between the 
speech of Job and that of God. God refutes Mm only by the 
fact of His appearance ; he vanishes at once like a shadow. 
His appearance has been wisely and instructively arranged 
in the composition of the whole. 

• Chap. 4-14; chap. 15-21; chap. 22-26. 
t Chap. 13. X Chap. 21. || Chap. 24. I Chap. 26. 

t Chap. 27. *» Chap. 28-31. ft Chap. 3. H Chap. 32-37. 
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God appears unexpectedly and gloriously. He interrupts 
the prophet, who, without knowing it, had pictured his ap- 
pearance and pronounced it impossible. He turns away from 
the wise men, his defenders, and speaks to Job. Him he ad- 
dresses at first also as a wise man and not as a judge.* He 
propounds to him, who has overthrown all their wise ar- 
guments, and exhausted all the wit of heayen and earth, 
certain riddles and questions. They relate to the secrets of 
creation and world-government. The earthly-wise Job stands 
dumb. 

He brings before his mind seven wild-animal forms and 
finally the monsters of the deep,t all of whom he, the father 
of the world, has created, and for all of whom, as for his favor- 
ites, he daily takes care. " "Why do these creatures exist ? 
They exist not for man, for the most of them are hurtful to 
man." The earthly-wise Job stands dumb and shamed. 

Hence submission to the infinite understanding, to the un- 
graspable plan and the evident goodness of the great father, 
who takes care of the crocodile and the raven : such is the 
solution of the question concerning world-government and 
fate from the lips of the world-governor himself, speaking as 
he does out the whirlwind and with facts of all creation. 
The true theodicy of man is the study of the power, wisdom 
and goodness of God in all nature, and humble recognition 
that his plan and his understanding exceed ours. 

Hence God also does not teach Job why he has tried him. 
He restores to him what he had lost, and this is all a mor- 
tal could claim. The commonplaces of the so-called repre- 
sentatives of God are so little honored and rewarded, that 
they must rather first be reconciled to God by a sacrifice from 
the hand of Job. 

O high and wondrous plan of the book, of which I have been 
able to sketch only a few weak features ! If a prince did not 
write it, it is worthy of a prince, for his way of thinking is 
kingly and godly. Throughout the whole book God acts as 
king, father, and wise ruler of creation. Angel and man, ra- 
ven and behemoth, are equal in hia eyes. The most beautiful 
descriptions of God's qualities and his world-government, the 



* Chap. 38. t Chap. 39-41. 
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most eloquent grounds of comfort, and all that can be said 
for and against providence and the fate of man, are scattered 
throughout the work. But the highest glory and doctrine is 
the plan itself of the book : epopee of mankind, theodicy of 
God, and not in words but in fate, in His quiet deed. Ecce 
spectaculum dignum ad quod respiciat intentus operi sua 
Deus. Ecce par Deo dignum vir fortis cum mala fortuna 
compositus. 

And where is thy grave, thou early man of wisdom, who 
didst ponder out this epopee and theodicy, gathering it to- 
gether into this quiet deed, the fate of a suflterer upon his 
heap of ashes, and who didst illumine and festoon it with 
winged words of wisdom as well as with the sparks of thy 
quick soul ? Where is thy grave, thou high poet, the confi- 
dant of divine counsel and of the souls of angels and men, 
who didst gather heaven and earth into one glance, and didst 
waft thy spirit, thy heart, thy poetry, and thy passion, from 
the complaint of the tortured wretch in the region of shadows 
up to the stars and even beyond them ? Does an evergreen 
cypress bloom upon thy resting-place ? Or liest thou hidden, 
like thy unknown name, leaving thy book to testify, and sing- 
est — high over our great heap of ashes, the abode of so many 
tortured wretches — with morning-stars around the throne of 
the Ruler of the world ? Or wast thou the historian of thy 
own sufferings and thy triumph, of thy overcoming and over- 
come wisdom — wast thoix thyself the happy unhappy one, the 
tortured and the rewarded ? Then hast thou for the second 
time given vent to the complaints of thy heart, and established 
thy victory for thousands of years and all parts of the world. 
From thy ashes there has arisen with this book a phoenix, a 
rejuvenated palm-tree, whose roots drink water; its incense 
wafts around, and has refreshed many a fainting soul, and 
will so refresh till the end of all time. Thou drawest heaven 
down to earth ; thou encampest the heavenly hosts invisibly 
round the bed of the sick — his sufterings become a spectacle 
for the angels, God approving himself in his creature, upon 
which his glance reposes searchingly as if to justify his own 
case. " Behold, we count them happy which endure. Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job and have seen the end of the 
Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy." 



